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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


New Year Thoughts 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not™breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
—P. J. Barney. 


Live and let live. Do more. Live and help live. 
Do to beings below you as you would be done by beings 
above you.—Pror. Howarp Moors. 


Who will not mercy unto others show 
How can he mercy ever hope to have? 
—SPENSER. 


People may talk all they like about their religion but 
if it does not teach them to be good and kind to man 
and beast it is all a sham—all a sham.—A. SEWALL. 


How angry some men would be if anyone should treat 
them as they treat their dogs and their horses. Yet 
there is no unkind or cruel act that will not be punished 
in another world, if it is not punished in this. No man 
can escape the consequences of his acts.—A. H. S. 


: I will venture to say that the man or woman who has 
no affection and no sympathy for horses, dogs, cats, or 
birds, is selfish and a hard person to live with.—A. H. S. 


“It may not be of the least consequence how you feel 


but it is a very great consequence how you make others 
feel.”’ 


Teach children to think of others. Teach them to be 
kind. That is the best education you can give them to 
help them through life.—A. H. 8. 


Anxiety is wicked because it is distrust of God’s protect- 
ing care. Are our anxieties due to wrong ambitions, or 
matters of mere worldly concern? Or are they to do with 
a situation which no act of mine can remedy? In the 
former, cure lies in a purified or simplified motive,—in the 
latter, in leaving to God what belongs to Him. We must 
not only lay our burdens at the feet of Christ, but leave 
them there! Underneath are the Everlasting Arms. To 
worry at night and banish sleep by anxiety is a lack of 
faith. It is a refusal to allow God to bestow His gift of 
sleep; it is to spoil tomorr ow’s | worl. —BisHop CHARLES 
H. Bennv. 


Each of us comes to some point in his life when he 
makes up his mind that, for a good cause he will smash 
his health. I do not believe in the worship of health. 
There are many better things in the world than health. 
Many a man makes up his mind to do what he knows will 
probably cost him a number of weeks or years of his life. 
That is all right; only we must face it in peace as well as 
in war.—RiIcHARD CasorT in Social Work. 


MY PREACHER 


Some way the morning was gloomy, 
And some way the world went wrong, 
And my spirits were slow and heavy 
As I soberly walked along. 


It was then that I met my preacher, 
Down at the side of the street; 

A poor little cur of a woolly dog, 
With a draggled bone at his feet. 


Now laugh, if you will—but he smiled at me! 
And his big brown eyes were bright; 

They were kind and trustful and full of the vim 
That would put dull care from sight. 


Maybe it was foolish—it seemed not so— 
But for me there were sunnier skies, 
And life seemed better, because I had seen 
The cheer in a little ‘dog’ Ss eyes. 
—HEten M. Wi1son, in The Universalist Leader. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS 


I have lately heard a secret, 
Heard it, too, from truthful lips; 
Santa Claus, the sly old fellow, 
Makes his after-Christmas trips, 


I’ve been told he has discovered 
Many things that cause him pain: 

Discontent and hateful envy— 
Thoughtful love, bestowed in vain. 


He has seen his choicest presents 
Torn and broken and defaced; 

Santa Claus, though rich and lavish, 
Frowns on wicked, wilful waste. 


All unseen, he watched some children 
In their pleasant home, at play 
With the very toys he gave them 
On the merry Christmas Day, 


Johnny’s horse was kicked and battered 
Just because it couldn’t neigh! 

Thought his papa might have bought him 
Two live horses and a sleigh. 


Katie wished her doll was larger; 
Wished its eyes were black, not blue; 

Finally got vexed and threw it— 
Broke its lovely head in two. 


Santa Claus looked grave and troubled, 
Shook his head and went away; 

“T’ll remember this,” he muttered, 
“On another Christmas Day!” 


Then he peered in dismal places 
Where he was not wont to go; 

Where the hungry, shivering children 
Never any Christmas know. 


And his heart was sad and sorry 
That he could not help them all; 

And he thought in grief and anger 
Of the broken horse and doll. 


As he took his onward journey, 
He was seen to drop a tear; 
And I’m certain that he whispered, 
“T’ll remember this next. year.” 
—From the Hospital Review. 
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CHRISTMAS WORK 


FOR HORSES oe 


Through the generous and numerous gifts received the 
Animal Rescue League was able to feed this year over 
2,000 horses. The feed consisted of 50 bags of carrots; 
25 boxes of apples; 24 bags of crushed oats and 6 bags of 
shorts. The carrots and apples were cut up and mixed 
with the oats and shorts and 1,600 feed bags filled before 
the men started out in the cars. 

Twenty dozen doughnuts and two cans of steaming 
hot coffee were given out to the drivers on Christmas Eve. 

Horses standing on the streets were fed Christmas Eve 
up to a late hour and needy stables visited in the city 
and in surrounding towns. Some of the stables visited 
were in deplorable condition, dirty, with narrow stalls, 
and often regular fire traps. In two stables the horses 
were fed on the sweepings from grain sheds. 

On Christmas morning the work was resumed and was 
not completed until 5 p.m. Besides the 1,600 individual 
feed bags, 20 one hundred pound sacks of feed were 
distributed. 

Fifteen horses were discovered unfit for work and pur- 
chased of their owners. Two of these were balky, kicking 
horses that had been much abused. Another, belonging 
to a coal pedler, had a very sore back. Another was a 
family horse, 25 years old, left by a family in Swamp- 
scott who had moved away. On Christmas morning 
a horse was found sprung so badly that he continually 
stumbled and fell. The others were old, mangy and 
very thin. 

In some of the stables the stable owners were looking 
for the League cars and waiting and hoping to see them 
appear. In all cases the deepest appreciation was shown 
by the men as well as by the horses. 

It is due to the League employees and particularly to 
Dr. Frank Sullivan and Archibald Macdonald to say 
that they every one entered upon the work with the 
heartiest good will, cheerfully giving up almost their 
entire holiday to give a Happy Christmas to the Horses. 

Days of preparation are needed mixing the feed and 
filling the bags and every man took hold with a will. 

We have tried to send personal notes of thanks to 
those who have helped us by giving any sum, small or 
large, or any donation of carrots and apples. If we 
have omitted any one in this busy season, we beg them 
to accept our thanks now, and to be happy in the assur- 
ance that every dollar given us has meant help, comfort 
and rescue for our faithful servant, the horse. 


Mrs. HuntTINGTON SMITH, 
President, 


51 Carver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Horse Rescuep BY Mrs. Powers 


Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, the very able agent of the 
Cheshire County Humane Society of Keene, N. H., 
sends the above cut of a horse which she took away from 
it’s owner in bad condition, and shot, as it was impossi- 
ble to restore him to health. The owner of this horse 
was arrested three times. Mrs. Powers writes that 
never were the horses in the country in worse condition, 
yet there are many people who seem to think it is more 
merciful to send an old horse up on a farm to end its days 
instead of having it killed. The cost of grain is so high 
that very few of these horses have anything but hay, 
and often not enough of that. Mrs. Powers writes,— 
‘“Yesterday I shot five horses in two hours in three dif- 
ferent towns.’’ We are finding many half-starved horses 
in Massachusetts and those people who own old horses 
and cannot bear to have them killed are responsible for a 
great deal of this suffering. 


Every city and every town should have one or more 
agents whose entire business it is to search through their 
own particular town and the country round about for 
old and diseased horses, cows and other animals that are 
neglected and ill-treated, and rescue them from their 
misery. The indifference that is shown by the people 
who are otherwise humane and kind-hearted towards 
our four-footed friends is most discouraging to the few 
actively engaged in such work.—A. H.S. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to be 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—TENNYSON. 


“One needs to believe in a Heaven for animals when 
the dear beasties fall into cruel or uncomprehending 
hands, or one’s faith in a merciful God would be gone.” 
—A. V. G. BAyLy. 


We all unknowing wage 
Our endless fight, 
By ghostly banners led, 
By arms invisible helped in the strife. 
Without the friendship of the happy dead, 
How should we bear our life? 
—Eve.yn Unppruttt (The Liberated Hosts), 


AS 
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The traffic in wild animals still goes on and will be 
continued as long as men, women and children go to see 
them caged in parks or exhibited in theatres. Here is 
a record of a late cargo from Calcutta: 

The collection included more than 600 monkeys, a 
huge snake, a tiger cub, and birds of many species. The 
steamer docked at pier 46, Mystic. 

While passing through the Indian ocean the ‘vessel 
encountered a monsoon which lasted fourteen days. Her 
decks were constantly under water and fear was felt that 
the seas would reach the cages containing the animals. 
Conditions were almost as bad in the Atlantic, for the 
weather was extremely cold and the low bulwarks offered 
but little protection from the cold winds. 

Disease finally began its toll among the monkeys and 
fifty died. More than one hundred birds, a snake and 
one tiger died from the cold. Several of the monkeys 
broke loose during the voyage and the Malay boy in 
charge of them had hard work recapturing the animals. 

The voyage lasted fifty-six days—days of agony to the 
wretched captured animals. Those that died were the 
fortunate ones.—A. H.S. 


In November a large shipment of birds and wild ani- 
mals arrived in Boston on board the “City of Manilla.” 
These animals came from India and had had a long voy- 
age. Some of them were to be sent to other cities. One 
can hardly imagine the misery of these animals in a 
forty-nine days’ trip. Most of them were confined in 
stout cages. Four out of eight of the leopards died on 
the way; there were four bears, a pair of black panthers 
and many cages containing monkeys and birds in the 
shipment. The fate of these monkeys was particularly 
sad as they are creatures of a hot climate and when not 
used for experiments they die of tuberculosis, though 
some of them if put in warm quarters may live for a time 
in different zoos and menageries. Why cannot people 
be satisfied to look at pictures of these wild creatures 
and not subject them to so much torture? 


As to the cruelty of so-called “Trained Animal Acts,” 
I am, heart and soul, in favor of abolishing such tortures. 
Every simplest trick performed by a dog on the stage is 
the net result of innumerable beatings and starvings and 
of even worse tortures. Every trained cat is the survivor 
of not less than twenty-seven kittens starved to death to 
make them learn. (Dogs can be tortured into learning 
tricks. Cats can only be starved into learning.) No 
humane society has done its work, conscientiously, 
unless it has registered a protest against the Trained 
Animal Act. 

- Every one knows that, with wild animals, this torture 
is tenfold severe; as the initial savagery has also to be 
scared out of the luckless victims.——ALBERT Payson 
TERHUNE. 


Save the Birds 


The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds was 
founded in February, 1889. The president is the Duch- 
ess of Portland. A report for the year 1919 has just 
been sent to this office. One of the sad facts disclosed in 
this report was under pretext of food saving, a craze for 
bird destruction seized upon the country in 1914—-15. 
Many birds were destroyed by men who had no knowl- 
edge concerning them and who were simply acting 
through ignorance and prejudice. Even soldiers in 
country camps and children in schools were pressed 
into the service. Of course the number of these useful 
and innocent creatures was greatly lessened by mistaken 
and misguided zeal. Another way in which the birds 
were destroyed was by burning the heather in Scotland 
which caused the destruction of a great many nests of 
grouse and other birds that nest in the grass. The 
plunder of wild birds is still to be found in milliners’ 
shops, and a great many birds are destroyed expressly 
for this trade which otherwise might live out their val- 
uable lives. Yet women continue to wear birds’ feathers. 


* BUNGALOW NOTES wt 


PinE Ripce, DEpHAmM, December 14.—In my last 
month’s Bungalow Notes I said there was something 
queer going on in the bird house opposite my bedroom 
window. Beginning quite early in the fall we noticed 
every day a sparrow with her head out the door, having 
apparently taken possession of the house. A male spar- 
row usually sat on the cedar close by watching her. At 
times half a dozen sparrows flew around the house, alight- 
ing on the top of it, clinging to its rough sides, taking 
turns peeking into the door. Sometimes a fight seemed 
to be in progress and the head of the occupant of the 
house dodged down into the depths of the house and was 
seen no more for some time. 

I ceased to speak of the pair of sparrows as the Mug- 
gins family—a name bestowed on them by the Man-of- 
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the-Bungalow, in summer when the broods were raised 
in the house, and said that I should call the female inside 
the house Helen of Troy, as she appeared to have many 
suitors who were fighting for her. 

This went on for some time, but now conditions are 
again changed. The sparrow is left alone. Her ‘“‘her- 
mit spirit dwells apart,’ and the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
has renamed her “‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” for 
always she appeared to be watching, sitting with her 
little head out the door and her bright eyes turning rest- 
lessly from side to side, and we imagine her saying: 

“My life is dreary. 
He cometh not, she said; 
She said I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.” 

We see her early in the morning, and late in the after- 
noon, sitting patiently with her head just out of the 
little round door. Several times I have observed her 
cleaning house. She moves about inside—I can see the 
top of her head—then comes to her door and drops some- 
thing out. Once it was a soft hen feather about an 
inch long, and she watched it: blow away, but usually it 
is something smaller. She opens her bill and out drops 
something. It is like a woman going to the window and 
shaking her dusting cloth. 

When does she eat? Does she mean to spend the win- 
ter alone in the bird house? We watch,-and wonder. 
Other sparrows have sought and found a snug home in 
the barn. They perch in rows on the beams. They 
fly in and out of the box stalls almost striking against 
the horses’ heads. They talk and scold and twitter and 
make the barn quite a cheerful place to stop in. 

We began to put out crumbs and seeds on the window 
shelves of the Bungalow two weeks ago. The chickadees 
and the bluejays have been coming for daily rations, but 
so far the sparrows have found their food elsewhere. A 
little red squirrel has appeared. The two grey ones that 
were frolicking about in the trees have vanished. Prob- 
ably some of the shots I have heard in the woods near 
by have ended their brief existence. 

I noticed in to-day’s Herald that another of the shoot- 
ing accidents so frequently happening among boys has 
been fatal. A boy gunner, shooting at a rabbit, killed 
one of his companions. Yet parents will go on giving 
Christmas presents to these boys of death-dealing play- 
things and give not a thought to the cruelty they are 
encouraging, or the misery they are causing human 
beings as well as the so-called lower animals, that are 
only regarded as targets by many men and boys who 
are amused by killing something. 

It is not that I do not realize the fact that troublesome 
and obnoxious creatures must often be killed for the 
safety of mankind, such as foxes, skunks, woodchucks, 
rats and mice, even rabbits and squirrels; but it is all 
wrong to count the taking of life as “‘sport”’ and it is 
criminal to let it be done by boys and by men who are 
inexperienced in the use of firearms, 


The ride I have to take from Dedham to Boston is 
beautiful at all times of the year. Just now I am back 
in the Bungalow after nearly a week in the city and the 
beauty of the country comes upon me with fresh enjoy- 


ment. Jamaica Pond yesterday was dotted all over with 


wild ducks resting there on their way to some winter 
resort. I only hope they will be as safe everywhere as 
they are on that beautiful pond. A pair of snow white 
swans live on this pond and I see them often resting 
peacefully on the rippling wavelets, a picture of perfect 
content. 

In a large field that I pass by there has been all through 
the fall a flock of sheep. The wall around the field is 
low, but only once have I seen a dog invading it. One 
afternoon, just as we were passing by, a mongrel Irish 
terrier leaped over the wall and sent the frightened sheep 
flying wildly around the field seeking safety. The dog 
was enjoying himself greatly, when there issued from 
our car, which we promptly stopped, our chauffeur and 
the Man-of-the-Bungalow. They also leaped the wall 
and pursuing the dog with shouts soon sent him flying 
up the street, leaving the sheep huddled together under 
a tree. 


I feel easier about the sheep since I found that they are 
taken into shelter every night; yesterday as I was passing 
by I saw the gate opened and the sheep crossing the 
street to their night quarters. One little one stood still 
and a man who was following them picked her up 
and carried her under his arm. I stopped and begged 
the man to bring her to the door of my car and let me 
touch her, which he obligingly did. Such wool—so close, 
thick, and curly! It was like patting a soft, thick rug. 
‘“‘T suppose they are all going to be killed and eaten,” I 
said to the man. “Yes,” he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m glad I don’t eat them,’ I said. ‘I gave up eating 
meat years ago because the animals are kept and killed 
so cruelly.”’ 

I gave the little thing a last pat, closed the car door 
and went sadly on my way—sadly because it seemed so 
impossible to remedy cruelties that might be done away 
with if men were not so indifferent. All these animals 
that mankind want (but do not need) for food might be 
cared for humanely and put to death humanely if the 
public insisted on it. It could be done,—but is there 
anyone strong and wise enough to lead such a move- 
ment and put it through? Thousands of men and 
women would join any movement that promised practical 
results. We have been talking and lamenting the cruel- 
ties connected with raising cattle and sheep for food for 
twenty years, at least, and nothing is accomplished yet, 
excepting that more people know about it and more 
people are lamenting it. 

There is said to be a special effort at this time in two 
different directions to do something beside talking and 
writing, and possibly this winter may see something 
accomplished, Of course one remedy is to stop eating 
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meat and so drive the cruel ranch and cattle owners out 
of business; but we fear that this reform is yet a long 
way off and the immediate reform must be done through 
the Federal Government, which means hard work in 
Washington. Not only willingness to work is needed, 
but executive ability, tact, and knowledge of a certain 
kind to enable the reformers to cope with the wealthy 
and influential ranch owners. If we can do nothing 
else we can be ready to speak up boldly when there are 
evils to be fought against. As Longfellow said: 


“They are slaves who dare not speak 
For the fallen and the weak.” 
A. HS: 


STORIES FOR 
OLD AND YOUNG te 


A Musical Dog 


Little Rex, a French poodle, was born in Methuen, 
Mass., four years ago last May. He came to his present 
owner, Prof. Frederic G. Bond (nephew of the late 
Madam J. H. Long of Boston), in a basket with three 
others. When the basket was opened and the four little 
doggies who were then six weeks old jumped out, his 
master selected him, as he was the liveliest and most 
independent of the quartette. 

Little Rex while he is very obedient and has all the 
good requirements that one would ask for in a dog is 
very fond of music. His master is a vocal instructor 
as well as choir director in one of the largest churches in 
Lowell. When he returns evenings from his studio 
little Rex will come out and stand in front of him, wag- 
ging his tail, with a very knowing look. His master 
will say, ‘‘Does Rexie want to take his singing lesson?”’ 
Then Rexie is invited into his master’s lap, and the song 
that pleases him most is, ‘‘He does not love me, yes he 
do!’ Rex throws his head back and begins to howl until 
the song is finished. 

When Rexie has done anything that his master wishes 
to punish him for he refuses him his singing lesson which 
is more effective than a whipping. Little Rex is very 
kind and obedient and is very fond of children. 


Kindness to a Horse 


Some time ago while waiting at a railroad station I 
noticed a man drive up to the platform with a large 
handsome bay horse hitched to a light express wagon. 
The man stepped upon the platform, and the horse be- 
came frightened at the approaching train and called to 
his master who went to him. The intelligent animal 
laid his head upon the man’s shoulder who petted the 
horse gently and kissed him. It was a beautiful act and 
I thought how much better it was than to have given 
the bit an angry jerk, which is so often done, but painful 
to a horse’s mouth. That man and the horse were evi- 


dently pals. .We wish such acts of kindness were more 
frequent instead of the unnecessary abuse often seen in 
such cases.—A FRIEND TO ANIMALS. 


The mocking bird is wild, and certainly torments the 
cat. He cannot get out into the yard without the birds 
flying down and picking him. One day I watched them 
for an hour. The cat lay on the limb of a tree and the 
bird would get back and get hold of his tail and the cat 
could not get around very quickly; then the bird would 
hop along the limb where the cat was, to within six 
inches of him. I never saw a cat so excited. But the 
bird kept teasing him until the cat gave up and came 
into the house. 


Cat Lore 


Puss has been the chosen friend and pet of many of 
our most learned and eminent men of all ages. Petrarch 
had his loved cats embalmed when they died; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Johnson, loved their cats and Henry 
James, the novelist, allowed his pet to repose on his 
shoulder while he wrote his charming books; her gentle 
purr and her soft furry coat being a soothing help to 
his thoughts. The French writer Paul de Koch had 
thirty pet cats; Cardinal Richelieu had twenty; the poet 
De Musset wrote verses to his pet; the great Mahomet 
was a devoted lover of his cat; Shakespeare, Walpole, 
Southey, Milton, Byron, Moore, Tallyrand, Franklin, 
Julius Caesar, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Chesterfield, 
all were openly lovers of their pet cats, and not ashamed 
to own it, and many others too numerous to report, 
loved the soft, domestic, loving little creature. It is re- 
corded of Sir Walter Scott that when imprisoned in the 
Tower he heard one day a rumbling in the chimney, and 
then came tumbling down his pet cat! The little creature 
had by her wonderful sense of smell traced him, and by 
her intelligence and scent had selected the right chimney. 
If I remember rightly, the gaoler was touched with pity 
and allowed the clever, faithful cat to remain with the 
beloved one. Poor pussy has been the companion of 
kings, queens, and the giants of intellect, and is equally 
loving and happy in the poorest homes, if kindly treated, 
for she is no respecter of persons. 


A Kind Dog 


A short time ago a dog was nursing a litter of puppies 
in a stable yard where a cat, in a loft above, was also 
rearing a family of kittens. One day puss went out to 
seek for her dinner and never returned, for she picked 
up some poisoned meat and died in great suffering before 
she could reach her home. Meanwhile the kittens, cold 
and hungry, lifted up their feeble voices in pitiful mews 
for their warm coated mother who would never more re- 
turn to love and comfort them. Hour after hour the 
dog in the yard, as she cuddled her little ones to her 
breast, listened to the wailing of the orphans in the loft 
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until her motherhood could bear no more. So leaving 
her own family to take care of themselves this good 
creature, after first carefully surveying the ladder and 
apparently summoning all her resolution, commenced the 
perilous ascent. It was a brave deed, for a false step 
might have brought her own helpless puppies to a similar 
fate as the kittens. But she not only succeeded in her 
charitable mission in bringing down a kitten in her mouth 
but returned three times in succession until all the kittens 
were safely ensconced in her own warm bed with the pups, 
where they are now being reared by their kind foster 
mother side by side with her own little ones. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The great events of the winter are over—our Annual 
Fair, and the Horses’ Christmas. 

The Fair was, we believe, the most attractive we ever 
held. The first day was pleasant and the attendance 
very good. We took in that day $6,090. The second 
day was rainy and the attendance smaller. Most of the 
expensive articles were sold and the receipts scarcely 
reached two thousand, but everybody who came seemed 
to have a pleasant time. 

The Household Table, as usual, was the banner table, 
and no wonder, for the Misses Storer who every year 
have charge of it worked for it through the year and 
have already begun on work for the 1920 Fair. To 
start with they put into the hands of the cashier cheques 
for two thousand dollars, the proceeds of articles they 
had made, collected and sold during the summer and fall. 

All the tables did excellent work, but we cannot give 
the interesting details we would like concerning them. 
Among valuable articles contributed were a Windsor 
chair over one hundred years old; a hand woven quilt 
ninety years old; a beautiful and valuable oriental couch 
cover; silver knives, forks, spoons, and other silver pieces; 
vases and dishes in cut glass; a marvelous doll; a few 
pieces of jewelry. 

Miss Martha Codman, one of the directors of the 
League, came from her home in Newport expressly to be 
present at the Fair and was there both days. Her Wash- 
ington home will not be opened this winter as she has 
decided to remain in Newport. 

The war dog we expected was prevented from coming 
by unavoidable circumstances; but a real Belgian Griffon 
was there, a wonderful little creature who has taken 
many prizes. Of this dog it has been said that he is one 
of the “brightest, sharpest, and gamiest of all the toy 
breeds.’’ The smaller these dogs are the more valuable 
they are considered. The nose should be short, the 
hair coarse, the eyes black and large. 
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Mrs. Charles Whitney’s exquisite little dogs were at 
the Fair with their mistress who was at the Flower Table 
with her daughter-in-law, Mrs. G. G. Whitney. This 
table was extremely attractive, and through Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s efforts and her generosity it turned in a large sum 
at the close of the Fair. 

The Medfield Bird Table was a new feature of the 
Animal Rescue League Fair. It was very ably managed 
by Mrs. C. M. Loeffler, Mrs. E. J. Keyou, Mrs. L. K 
Conant, Mrs. H. C. Holbrook, Miss Helen Leighton, 
and Mrs. A. C. Doane. It had handsome apples from 
Medfield; glass globes filled with partridge berry vines, 
and a fine display of bird houses and bird feeding trays 
made by the boys at the Lyman School in Westboro 
expressly for the Medfield Table. There were some 
really valuable bird ornaments, a number of them being 
presented by Mrs. Henry Vaughan, and the whole table 
was tastefully decorated with pine branches under the 
management of Miss B. Maude Phillips. This table 
took in $320 and collected $6 to be used in the purchase 
of grain to feed the birds this winter in the Medfield 
Bird Reservation. Anyone wishing to help the birds 
may do so by joining the club as a voting member at $1, 
or an associate member at 50 cents. Money may be 
sent to Mrs. H. C. Holbrook, East Main Street, Medfield, 
or to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, 
and a membership card will be returned. 


December 19, 1919. 


In response to your appeal for gifts to be used in pro- 
viding feasts for working horses during the Christmas 
season, I enclose check for twenty dollars. I have looked 
many times in the strained and tired faces of these faithful 
creatures and have seen enough there to make my heart 
go out to them and to wish that I might lighten their’ 
patient toil. I am glad to have found a way through 
you, to do something for them.—lI. H. H. 


The number of animals cared for during the month of 
December were 1,871 cats, 391 dogs, 56 horses, 14 birds 
and smaller animals. The number of horses cared for at 
our Home of Rest was ten. A little goat was taken to 
our Home of Rest by an owner who wished to get rid 
of it, and is very happy there with the horses and our 
two dogs that are the guardians of the place. 


° 


As the paper is going to press the accounts of the Fair 
to date show that we will in all probability clear in the 
neighborhood of $8,500, which is the most successful Fair 
we have ever had. Weare very grateful to all the friends 
who helped us. 


ie) 


OUR” FOURTOOTED] PR PEN Ds 


gree alae For | 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Telephone Dedham 352-W 


The Alertness of 
Perfect Health 


ALERTNESS, ENERGY, HIGH SPIRITS—all the best of 
doggy qualities—are developed and fostered by rigid adherence 
to the principle of ‘A dog diet for a dog constitution.” The 
perfect dog diet isa staple one of SPRATT’S MEAT FIBRINE 
DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


RODNIM 


It can be given dry or mixed with water, broth or gravy, or 
added to a dish of cooked vegetables and given in “‘mash”’ form. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 


NEWARK,N. J. SanFrancisco St.Louis Cleveland 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: . 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 244 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. Chapel. 
Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly thirty leading 
humane societies in this and foreign countries. For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


